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ASPECTS OF RECENT RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

I. The Part of the Nobility in the Development 
of Russian Literature 

In the persons of the two foremost living representatives of 
Russian literature — Count Leo Tolstoy and Maxim Gorky — we 
see two elements which have influenced its progress: the landed 
nobility and the proletary. The first, indeed, has already ad- 
vanced to the extreme limit (at least outwardly) of that tendency 
which characterizes the latter period of the aristocratic domina- 
tion in Russian literature and which may be expressed in the 
motto "Back to the soil," while in Gorky, the upstart, the man 
from nowhere, the proletary looms in the foreground. 

If one recalls the Dantesque scenes of "In a Night Lodging- 
house" (What a clumsy translation, by the way! The original 
"At the Bottom" might have been more fitly translated as 
"Dregs" and thus conveyed the desired idea), one is not pre- 
pared to realize the fact that the literature of Russia is a nursling 
of blue-blooded aristocracy. Pushkin had behind him six hun- 
dred years of titled ancestry ; Plestscheeff was a descendant of 
the saintly Metropolitan Alexis; Tolstoy's title dates back two 
hundred years; Lermontoff, Turgeneff, Hertzen, Granoffsky, 
Saltykoff , Ogareff — all are scions of old nobility ; Koltsoff , Be- 
linsky, Polevoy, are all noblemen. 

A noted Russian critic remarks that for forty years, from 1820 
to i860, not only every writer, but every hero of Russian fiction 
was a nobleman, and the peculiar psychology of the Russiarj 
9 
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nobleman and serf -owner was. not only reflected but also fully 
expressed in Russian literature. 

While the Russian nobility as such was stubbornly opposed 
to progress in any shape or form, the foremost Russian fighters 
for liberty on the battlefield whereon the pen is the weapon, were 
men like. Tolstoy, brought up in an atmosphere where the pecu- 
liar type of the Russian lord and as characteristic a type of the 
Russian serf combined together in a strange union and affected 
every expression of public and private activity. "We are 
slaves," writes Hertzen, "because our fathers had sold their 
human dignity for inhuman privileges, and we are enjoying 
them. We are slaves because we are masters. We are servants 
because we are serf -owners and serf -owners without belief in our 
right to be such. We are serfs because we keep in a state of 
serfdom our brothers, our equals by birth, by blood, by lan- 
guage." The serfs and serf -owners created the literature of 
Russia. 

What was the character of that Russian nobility ? Outwardly 
it only faintly resembled the feudal system of Western Europe. 
In the privacy of its estates it led a life of shameful and vulgar 
idleness, of dissolute license, and it exhibited a simply incredible 
cruelty to serfs. A sense of duty, a struggle for rights, a 
knightly romanticism and the adventures of chivalry — in short, 
all that went to beautify Western feudalism remained foreign to 
Russian nobility. In the seventeenth century the titled land- 
owner in Russia was either a tamed prince or a favored ennobled 
commoner, but in either case devoted to his supreme lord and 
busily exploiting his serfs. Russian nobility was not the child 
of conquests, but developed on the basis of a systematic and pro- 
gressive enslavement of peasantry. 

While the history of the West progressed from one madness 
to another, and from crusades to humanism, science and discov- 
eries, Russia knew few madnesses and few intellectual epidem- 
ics. Even the growth of dissent failed to awaken the Russian. 
The dogmatism of the "Raskol" was an effective narcotic. The 
Russian nobleman lived the life of a miniature tsar on his estate, 
and it took centuries of time, the mighty onrush of Western in- 
fluence, the persistent recurrence of agrarian revolts, to lead the 
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best of the noble class to this question: "What right have we 
after all to own human beings?" 

The life of the Muscovite nobility was appalling in its vicious- 
ness, hypocrisy and lack of ideals. The noble literati of Russia 
received a meagre historical heritage, indeed. The nobility of 
Russia was wakened into intellectual life as much by the Napo- 
leonic cannon and the Western ideas as by its own internal pro- 
cess of dissolution. This presentiment of its own decay fash- 
ioned the wisdom and the beauty of the "manorial" period of 
Russian literature. 

To resume, it was the peculiar condition of life in which the 
Russian nobility moved that gave to Russian literature its 
peculiar bent, and it appears as an independent factor during a 
process of decomposition. It was a plant which flourished on a 
grave. Lacking the inheritance of inspiring traditions, in its 
vicious indolence it owed its artistic presentation of heroism 
and melancholy to the ferment of prescience of death. Before 
its final passing as a potent factor in Russian literature it takes 
up an alliance with Slavophilism and the "back to the soil" 
movement, the last attempt to galvanize its own corpse into a 
semblance of life. In this late period the Russian literary 
nobles humbly exclaim : "Ave Cossar, morituri te salutamus." 

As it was dying of its own viciousness, of new deeds and 
ideas, its best representatives, Hertzen, Ogareff and Turgeneff, 
met dissolution half way, hailing death as a deliverer, beyond 
which they felt a new life opening up for Russia. The literature 
of the Russian nobility was a testament, a confession, a funeral 
sermon, but it is pervaded by such earnestness and sincerity and 
sadness that it will forever remain one of the most beautiful 
pages in the world's history. It was, moreover, a heroic page, 
says Andreyevitch, for it had to overcome its history, its 
habits, the elemental blind love of its own environment, its 
ancestral gallery, the memories of its childhood. 

Slavophilism was an important current in Russian literature. 
It had its poets, S. Aksakoff, S. Chomiakoff, Ostroffsky; its 
historians, its publicists, its philosophers. The central idea 
of Slavophilism was that the future belonged to the Slav. Its 
dream was a revival of the Byzantine Empire. It was exqeed- 
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ingly complex. Hertzen connects it with the historic and stub- 
born native opposition to foreign innovations, dating from Peter 
the Great. The Slavophiles were the heirs of the rebels hanged, 
quartered, shot down by Peter the Great, of the Dolgorukoff 
party in the days of Peter II, of Lomonossoff , of Empress Eliza- 
beth, whose ascension was expected to be accompanied by an 
order to "massacre the foreigners." In a somewhat contradic- 
tory fashion the Slavophiles dreamt of tolerance, of liberty, of 
"Zemsky Sobors," of the abolition of serfdom on one hand and 
of a return to pre-Peter customs on the other. "Down with St. 
Petersburg and up with Moscow, ' ' was their cry. Rather absurd- 
ly they claimed that the West was rotting and the young Rus- 
sian giant was called upon to battle with the Western culture. 

"Russia," writes Aksakoff, "is a quite peculiar land, entirely 

unlike any European State All European States are the 

results of conquest Their beginning is enmity. The Rus- 
sian State was the result of a voluntary recognition of authority. 
The Europeans mistake rebellion and license for liberty." 

Equally dissimilar are the religious paths which orthodox Rus- 
sia and the West with its "Popery" have travelled, and the 
Slavophile considered the comparison highly flattering to the 
Russian, ecclesiastically. 

Slavophilism went the natural path of a movement which 
attempts to convince its adherents that they are the sole keepers 
of all truths. Even Dostoyeffsky's genius failed to save it from 
a sudden and decrepit senility. Upholders of the patriarchal 
customs, with a horror of personal freedom and liberty, the 
Slavophiles went down before the inexorable progress of culture 
and economic conditions. 

We find the next act in the drama of Russian nobility under 
the sign of Nihilism and Western influence. Gogol's mighty 
hand angrily forced the Russian nobleman's face into the filth 
wherein the landowners lived. His works created an immense 
impression upon the decaying caste of serf-owners. Turgeneff 's 
wonderful pen pictured those noble parks and old mansions 
slowly going to wreck and ruin. He truly "wrought while pass- 
ing through the graveyard of his heart." Turgeneff was above 
all a poet, an artist, a dreamer, The heroes of his tender brush 
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are men capable only of beautiful impulses, like Rudin, who 
passes away under the strain of , the Marseillaise, or given to a 
still and contemplative melancholy like Lavretsky, like Turge- 
neff himself. They are "superfluous" men, wearied with a strug- 
gle between honor and conscience, easily losing their spiritual 
balance. Turgeneff himself passionately loves life, but painfully 
realizes its fleeting, its spectral side. He loves liberty, but 
realizes man's dependence on forces beyond him. He loves the 
good and the true, but has no faith in the triumph of that which 
is good and true. 

The dissolution of the nobility's influence was progressing slow- 
ly but surely. But side by side with the agricultural there was 
growing up an urban, a metropolitan Russia. Side by side with 
the nobleman-idealist there was beginning to raise his head' 
the commoner — realist and socialist as he was. The nobleman 
loved side by side with negation, the commoner hates what he 
denies. A stepson of life, the commonor holds against it all 
he has suffered. He is a vindictive iconoclast. He fights 
for his own self. Russian literature henceforth knows the 
nobleman in the role of a penitent. The central figure of Rus- 
sian literature becomes now the "muzhik," the peasant, and 
next in importance is the indigent dweller of the city's slums. 
What Gogol did for the country, Dostoyeff sky did for the city as 
a novelist and Nekrassoff as a poet, and "the city" in Russia, 
until some years back, meant St. Petersburg, or perhaps also 
Moscow. 

A remarkable feature of this final stage of the career of the 
Russian nobility in literature was its passion to reward the 
"people" for the wrongs and the sins of the upper classes. The 
"back to the soil" movement, with its fanatical "simplification" 
of habit, speech and mode of life ; the devotion of thousands of 
refined men and women who buried themselves in the poverty- 
stricken villages and lived among the peasants, teaching the 
"muzhik's" children and holding lectures for the benefit of the 
peasants — these were characteristics of Russian literature 
in the seventies. 

Tolstoy is the connecting link between the literature of the 
spiritually bankrupted nobility and the later stage of Russian 
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literature. In him was concentrated the penitence of the best 
of noble literati whose consciousness had been first troubled by 
the evils of serfdom and by the condition of the rightless mass, 
the noble writers who had sworn Hannibal's oath against slavery. 
When he left college he declared in a somewhat pompous speech 
that he was going to the village to devote his life to the welfare 
of the seven hundred beings entrusted to him by God. Tolstoy's 
whole life was a challenge to the Russian noblemen to make 
good to the people the wrongs of centuries. It was in 1887 that 
Tolstoy had occasion to investigate the depths of vice in a Mos- 
cow lodging house where hundreds of the submerged find shel- 
ter. The city, which he had never loved, became to him a 
nightmare. "Back to the village, to the muzhik," was his 
cry. 

Civilization is founded on the poverty of masses. Individual 
wealth is legalized robbery, he taught. If the muzhik, whom 
he idealized, is purer and more moral than we, then we must be- 
come more like him, even outwardly. Tolstoy's view of life is 
that God is not in might but in right ; that the foundation of life 
is the moral consciousness of brotherhood and equality, as dic- 
tated by love, and not in any juridical, contractual rights. He 
preaches the negation of culture as a thing of lies and depravity, 
and depravity, according to Tolstoy, is living at somebody else's 
cost. The only knowledge man needs is the knowledge of good 
and evil. He preached the flight from the growing cities, the 
return to the soil and the farm. He strove to merge with the 
people and to fight all official life. He urged the flight to forests 
and hermitages and mountain nooks, a flight from faith and reli- 
gion as an obligation, from work as a duty, a flight of the human 
"ego" from the Church, the State and the market place. 

In his determination not to resist evil he is as fanatical as the 
proud Niconian dissenter who proffered his right cheek when 
his left was smitten, and went to the scaffold rejoicing in the 
thought that his slayers perished in putting him to death. He 
preached non-resistance to evil, but he boycotted the State and 
taught that war, trade, private ownership and authority were all 
undisguised evils, and while one might not resist, one should 
not obey. 
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In the person of Tolstoy the penitent nobility speaks its last 
word in Russian literature. The movement towards the people, 
which taught the nobleman that personal happiness in the face 
of a wretched peasantry is immoral, and stimulated heroism and 
love of martyrdom in his heart, simply petered out because of 
a lack of actual community of ideals and aspirations with the 
peasantry. The clever men and women who buried themselves 
in the villages as teachers, peasant doctors, workers, failed to 
establish a common ground with the "people;" they always re- 
mained strangers, "educated" intruders from "above," whose 
efforts were resented by those whom they were intended to 
benefit. 

Though not a nobleman, the latest Russian writer to acknowl- 
edge in despair that in "going below" among the people the 
educated classes of Russia have suffered moral and intellectual 
shipwreck, is Leonid Andreyev. Russian literature and Russian 
intellectual life are now undergoing the depressing realization 
that in spite of all endeavors, in spite of sacrifices and devotion, 
the intelligent revolutionaries have failed to establish any point 
of contact with the miserable and poor. Just as the "back to 
the soil" movement ended in a crash and a fizzle, the Russian 
"intelligents" now pass through a period of a distressing moral 
"Katzenjammer." In his "Darkness," awork published in De- 
cember, 1907, Andreyev paints a gloomily realistic picture of a 
revolutionary idealist, who on the eve of the execution of an 
important terrorist mission for the benefit of the "people" is 
thrown into surroundings of utter depravity. While at first 
loathingly repelling the moral lepers, he begins to realize that 
it is a "disgrace to be good;" that he cannot come among the 
masses patronizingly, as a "good one," but must become a 
leper himself. The conclusion is a horrible one, but it is 
advanced by Andreyev as the answer to the torturing query 
of the Russian intelligent struggler for liberty: "Why have we 
not won the people ?" and the answer is that they have never been 
"of" the people. 

But now the nobility of Russia has ceased to be a factor in 
Russian literature. Other movements, other influences are at 
work moulding and fashioning it into new, but still original 
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forms. Literature itself has now ceased to be an art in Russia, 
and has become a weapon. 



II. Leonid Andreyev's "Judas Iscariot" 

"The Gospel of Judas" might have been an appropriate title 
for Leonid Andreyev's striking book, "Judas Iscariot and the 
Others." The Russian novelist, bold in the choice of his hero, 
becomes daring in the treatment of the subject. Judas occupies 
so unique a niche in the picture gallery of the world's villains, 
and his memory is weighted with an opprobrium so universal, 
that one is almost inclined to resent an attempt to interpret his 
character or to search for other than sordid motives of the great 
Betrayal. It was the fate of Judas to go down to history, his 
memory linked with an unparalleled misdeed, his personality 
contrasting with the matchless character of the Son of Man. 

Andreyev advances an amazingly ingenious hypothesis as a 
solution of the mystery surrounding Judas; and if his story, 
which must be taken account of both as regards the marvel- 
lously accurate psychological analysis and the overpowering 
beauty of style, fails to carry absolute conviction, it will com- 
mand the closest attention of the student and the layman 
alike. 

His story of Judas would be considered a significant produc- 
tion if it were merely for the masterly manner in which he bor- 
rows various allusions from the sacred writings in support of his 
theme. In the explanation and elucidation of these and his con- 
clusions he is thoroughly revolutionary. As to style, he most 
happily assimilates the tone of the Evangelical narratives. 

There is no doubt that to very many Andreyev's attempt will 
seem an almost sacrilegious assault upon established beliefs, and 
it certainly will rudely shock preconceived notions. His amaz- 
ing arraignment of the disciples will be disagreeably felt. But 
no one will fail to note that the great heart of the artist through 
the entire narrative throbs passionate "Hosannahs!" to Cruci- 
fied Truth. 

In Andreyev's story Jesus is warned against Judas as a 
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dangerous character. Neither the righteous nor the sinners had 
a good word for that hideously repulsive Judean. "Thieves 
have friends and robbers have comrades and liars have wives 
who love them, but Judas mocked alike the good and the bad." 
The disciples had a foreboding of evil when they learned of 
Judas's desire to be near them. No one had noticed his first 
appearance among them, ingratiating, stealthy, and unobtru- 
sive. But Jesus did not heed the warnings of his followers. 
"With that spirit of lofty contradiction which drew Him irre- 
sistibly to the rejected and unloved He accepted him decisively 
and included him among His chosen ones." 

Though the disciples did not receive him cordially, in the 
course of time they became accustomed to him and to his phe- 
nomenal ugliness. The Master entrusted him with the treasure 
box and the household cares. He bought the food and the rai- 
ment, he distributed alms and made arrangements for lodging 
during their wanderings; and he fulfilled his task skillfully, 
though he lied constantly. He freely admitted that he was a 
liar, but affirmed that everybody else lied also, and even more 
than he. 

A number of incidents serve to reveal the evil nature of Judas 
and bring about a change in the Master's manner to the new 
disciple. Judas has no faith in man, and whenever the disciples 
approach a new village he prophesies an evil reception. Gener- 
ally his predictions prove unfounded, but on one occasion when 
the villagers accuse the disciples of theft and pursue them, Judas 
feels very proud of his foresight and boasts. On another occa- 
sion Judas "saves" the Master. A crowd of villagers are pur- 
suing the disciples and Judas throws himself against them fren- 
ziedly, and so eloquently pleads that both his Teacher and his 
disciples, including himself, are rogues, vagabonds and mounte- 
banks that their very disgust disarms the pursuers, for they do 
not consider them worthy of an honest man's chastisement. 
Needless to say Judas's intervention does not merit the Master's 
praise. 

Peter discovers Judas in the theft of a few coins and drags him 
to the Master. Jesus listens to the accuser in silence and does 
not answer him. Peter in anger leaves the Teacher's presence. 
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But John enters, and when he returns to his fellows, pale and 
humbled, the beloved disciple announces : 

"The Master says Judas may take all the money he wants. 
No one is to keep count of it. He is our brother and the money 
is his as well as ours. He may take what he wants, without 
asking. And you, Peter, greatly offended against your brother. ' ' 

After this episode the disciples treat Judas with more consid- 
eration. Even John deigns to address him occasionally. 

"And how thinkest thou, Judas," he says condescendingly, 
"Who will it be, Peter or I, who shall sit next to Christ in the 
Kingdom of Heaven?" 

"Thou, I think." 

When Peter puts the same question to him, Judas gives 
him the same answer. The question of primacy soon becomes 
the subject of a heated discussion, and the disciples call upon 
Judas to settle it. "Now, Judas, tell us, who will sit nearest to 
Christ in the Kingdom of Heaven?" 

"I," slowly and gravely remarks Judas. And beating his 
breast with his bony fingers, Iscariot solemnly and sternly re- 
peats: "I. I shall be nearest to Jesus." 

"Jesus was speaking and the disciples listened in silence. 
Motionless like a statue, Mary sat at His feet and gazed with 
head thrown back into His face. John had moved close to the 
Teacher, so as to touch the hem of His garment without disturb- 
ing Him, and having done so was perfectly still. And Peter's 
breath came loud and heavy, in unison with the words of Jesus. 

"The Iscariot stopped at the threshold, and having measured 
the listeners with a glance of contempt, concentrated the fire of 
his eyes upon Jesus. And while he gazed, all around him was 
growing dim, as if swallowed up in gloom and silence ; Jesus only 
with uplifted hand shone out of the darkness. And now He too 
seemed to float in the air, as if diffused into luminous mist such 
as hangs over the lake in the splendor of the dying moon. And 
His tender words sounded somewhere in the distance, afar off 
and sweet. Gazing at the vision, drinking in the gentle melody 
of those sweet and distant sounds, Judas gripped his whole soul 
with claws of iron and in its fathomless gloom began to shape 
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something stupendous. Slowly in its dense darkness he reared 
mountainous masses, piling them up one upon another, and still 
he raised them and piled them up; and something was growing 
in the gloom, spreading noiselessly and extending its limits. 
Now his head felt like an immense dome and something stupen- 
dous continued growing in the impenetrable darkness and some- 
one silently wrought therein. ' ' 

In the middle of the night Thomas anxiously approached 
Judas. 

"Art thou weeping, Judas?" 

"No. Go away, Thomas!" 

' ' But why dost thou moan and gnash thy teeth ? Art thou ill ?' ' 

Judas remained silent for a moment, but then from his lips 
dropped words of bitterness, filled with wrath and longing : 

"Why does He not love me ? Why does He love the Others ? 
Am I not more beautiful, better, stronger than they ? Have I 
not saved His life while they were running away like cowardly 
dogs? Why is He not with Judas but with those who do not 
love Him? I would have given Him Judas, brave, beautiful 
Judas. But now He will perish and Judas will perish with Him. 
That dry fig tree which is to be hewed down, why it is I, He 
spoke of me! But why does He not hew down? Ah, He dare 
not. I know Him. He fears Judas. He hides from brave, 
beautiful Judas. He loves the stupid, traitorous liars. You, too, 
are a liar, Thomas, do you know it?" 

It is to this period and not to the episode in Bethany that An- 
dreyev assigns the maturing in the heart of Judas of the plan to 
betray Jesus. According to the evangelists, the high priests 
were rejoiced to see him. Andreyev's high priest Annas for a 
long time refuses to give his decision, distrusting Judas and 
fearing bloodshed and riot as the result of a seizure of Jesus. 

"Ah, but they are good. They are good and therefore they 
will flee. They are good and therefore they will hide them- 
selves. They are good and therefore they will appear only when 
He is laid in the grave. And they will lay Him there them- 
selves, do thou but put Him to death." 

"But do they not love Him ? Thou saidst so." 
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"They always love their Teacher, only more in His death than 
living. While the Teacher lives He may question the disciple. 
When He is dead the disciple becomes teacher in his turn." 

Three or four times in his endeavor to betray Jesus, Judas 
visits the high priest. It is not a momentary temptation, an 
impulsive deed, as Renan urges. Finally Annas contemptuously 
asserts. : 

"Well, you are all thieves. I shall give thee thirty pieces of 
silver." 

This declaration of the high priest opens an intensely vivid 
and dramatic scene — a hideous and frenzied haggling over the 
price of blood. 

"For Jesus? Thirty pieces of silver?" screamed Judas with 
a voice of maddened amazement. "For Jesus of Nazareth?" 

He turned to the wall, and raising his hands to its bleached 
surface he laughed : 

"Hearest thou? Thirty pieces of silver for the Nazarene!" 

And as the traders in the market-place turning over old rags 
shout and swear and scold, they commenced their monstrous 
trade. Intoxicated with a strange joy, running to and fro, whirl- 
ing about the hall, screaming and shouting, Judas enumerated on 
his fingers the merits of Him whom he was betraying: 

"And that He is good and heals the sick, does that go for noth- 
ing? Ha? Now tell me, as an honest man?" 

"And that He is young and beautiful as the narcissus of Sha- 
ron ? Ha ? Is that nothing ? Perhaps thou wilt say that He is 
aged and worthless ? Ha?" 

"Thirty pieces of silver! That is less than an obolus for a 
drop of blood. Half an obolus for a tear. Quarter of an obolus 
for a groan. And His cries? And convulsions? And the stop- 
ping of His heart? And the closing of His eyes? Is that all for 
naught?" 

The death of Jesus had been long foreseen by Judas and he 
knew also that he himself would perish with Him whom he was 
to betray. The blood-money itself did not interest Judas. 

"Judas did not take home the money received from the high 
priest, but going without the city he buried it under a stone. 
And he returned stealthily, with slow and heavy steps, like a 
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wounded beast creeping into its lair after a bitter and mortal 
combat. But Judas had no lair of his own, only a house, and in 
that house he saw Jesus. Wearied, emaciated, worn out with the 
ceaseless war on the Pharisees, who surrounded him each day in 
the temple like a wall of white, shining, learned foreheads, He 

slept He heard nothing, but slept firmly and soundly. 

And this was He who had been bought for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

"Advancing noiselessly, Judas, tenderly and carefully as a 
mother fearing to awaken her ailing babe, and with something 
of the dumb wonderment of a beast that might have crawled out 
of its lair to gaze at a fair and fanciful flower, sotfly touched the 
Master's flowing hair and swiftly withdrew his hand — and crept 
out in silence. 

"With a calm love, with tender attention, with gentle caresses, 
Judas surrounded the doomed Teacher during these last days of 
His brief life. Chastely and timidly, like as a maiden in her 
first love, keenly sensitive and intuitive, he guessed the slightest 
unexpressed wish of Jesus, penetrated into the fathomless depth 
of His feelings, and the moments of sorrow, the heavy minutes 
of weariness." 

Betraying Jesus with one hand, Judas zealously strove with the 
other to undo his own plans. He continually spoke of the dan- 
gers surrounding the trip to Jerusalem, painting in vivid colors 
the hatred of the Pharisees, their avowed readiness to put to 
death the prophet of Galilee. Day after day he warned the dis- 
ciples: "He must be guarded; He must be saved." He even 
obtained a couple of swords, and Peter alone praised him for his 
forethought. (These are the swords which appear so mysteri- 
ously in the wild confusion of the Saviour's arrest). 

Andreyev dismisses the last supper with a few words: "The 
time passed swiftly and inexorably approached the dreadful day 
of betrayal. The last supper was also over, full of sorrow and 
confused terror, and the echo of the Teacher's vague words of 
someone who would betray Him died away." When Thomas 
asked Judas if he knew who would betray Jesus, the Iscariot 
answered: "Thou wilt betray Jesus." Omitting entirely the 
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incident of the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, the Russian 
artist introduces a remarkable monologue which Judas the traitor 
addresses in the gloom of his own heart to the tenderly loved 
Victim of his machinations: 

"And it was evening, and the stillness of eve, and lengthy 
shadows spread over the earth, the first sharp arrows of the im- 
pending night of the great battle, when a sad and stern voice 
sounded. He spoke: 

" 'Thou knowest where I go, Lord. I go to betray Thee into 
the hands of Thy enemies. ' 

"And there was a long silence, the silence of even and sharp, 
black shadows. 

" 'Thou are silent Lord? Thou commandest me to go?" 

"And again silence. 

" 'Wilt Thou bid me stay? Or canst Thou not? Or darest 
Thou not? Or wilt Thou not?' 

"And again silence, immense as the eyes of eternity. 

" 'But Thou knowest I love Thee? Thou knowest all. Why 
lookest Thou thus on Judas ? Great is the mystery of Thy beau- 
tiful eyes, but is the secret of mine less ? Bid me stay. But 
Thou art silent, art still silent? Lord, why in the yearnings and . 
anguish have I sought Thee all my life and found Thee ? Release 
me. Relieve the burden, it is greater than mountains of lead. 
Hearest Thou not groaning beneath it the breast of Judas 
Iscariot?' 

"And a final silence, bottomless as the last glance of eter- 
nity. 

'"I go.'" 

The abject terror of the disciples during the nocturnal proces- 
sion through Jerusalem to Mount Olivet, the loneliness of Jesus, 
and the general confusion are vividly portrayed. Then follows 
the description of the taking of Jesus. The disciples are aroused 
from their stupor by the appearance of soldiers led by Judas. 
The Iscariot's glance detected the tall and slender figure of Jesus. 
"He whom I kiss is the Man. Take Him, but lead Him care- 
fully." 

Then hurriedly advancing to Jesus, who had been expecting 
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him in silence, he plunged his gaze like a dagger into the calm 
and darkening eyes of the Master. 

"Rejoice, Rabbi," he exclaimed, but there was a strange, 
ominous meaning in the customary salutation. 

But Jesus was silent, and the disciples gazed in terror upon 
the traitor, not comprehending how so much evil could dwell in 
the soul of a man. The Iscariot measured the confused ranks 
with a hurried glance, noted their trepidation which was about 
to change into abject trembling and palsied fear; he observed 
their blanched faces, their meaningless smiles, the laggard move- 
ments of fear-stricken limbs, and a mortal anguish set his heart 
aflame, not unlike the sorrow which a short while ago had bowed 
the heart of Jesus. His soul transformed into a myriad chords, 
each of which clamored and sobbed, he rushed to Jesus and ten- 
derly kissed his wind-chilled cheek, so softly, so tenderly, with 
such anguished love and yearning that were Jesus a flower on a 
slender stalk he would not have stirred it with that kiss, nor 
dropped one pearl of dew from the tender leaf. 

"Judas," said Jesus, and the lightning of His glance illum- 
ined the monstrous masses of shadows that were the soul of Is- 
cariot, though it did not fathom its depths. "Judas, betrayest 
thou the Son of Man with a kiss?" 

"And He saw this monstrous chaos quiver and sway. But 
silent and grim as death in his proud majesty stood Judas Iscar- 
iot, though his heart was roaring and thundering and howling 
with a thousand voices : 

"Yes. With a kiss of love we betray Thee. With a kiss of 
love we deliver Thee up to mockery, torture and death. With a 
voice of love we call from their dark lairs men to put Thee to 
death and we rear up a cross, and high above the gloom of the 
earth we lift up love crucified by love." 

From the night of betrayal until the hour of Jesus's death, 
Andreyev's Judas did not see a disciple near Him. 

During the torture of the Master, Judas is listening from a 
nearby place to the echoes of the mocking soldiery, filled with 
an insane hope that the people would soon understand, would 
realize that Jesus was the best of men, the Son of God. Then 
Judas pins his hope to Pilate, but his expectations are deceived 
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and the people clamor for Barabbas. When Pilate washes his 
hands of the innocent blood, the traitor presses his lips to the 
proud Roman's garment with truly satanic joy. Pilate could 
have saved Jesus, as Judas might have foreborne to betray Him, 
but both Pilate and Judas served to aid in the realization of the 
traitor's "horrible dreams." 

The horror and the dreams are realized. Who will now snatch 
the victory out of the hands of Judas? It is finished. Let all 
the people upon earth flock to Golgotha and shout with millions 
of throats, "Hosannah! Hcsannah!" Let them pour seas of 
blood and tears at its foot, they will find only the infamous cross 
and a dead Jesus. 

After the crucifixion Judas appears before the Sanhedrin. 

"And do you know who He was ? He whom you condemned 
yesterday and crucified?" 

"Yes, we know. Go." 

With one word he will now rend the veil that obscures their 
vision, and the whole earth will shake with the purport of the 
merciless realization. They had possessed a soul and they will 
be deprived of it, they had seen life and they will lose it, light 
had been before their eyes and eternal darkness and horror will 
cover them. Hosannah! Hosannah! 

"He was not a deceiver. He was innocent and pure. Do you 
hear? Judas has cheated you. He betrayed unto you an Inno- 
cent One." 

The high priests scoff and sneer at the frenzied fool. 

"What?" screams Judas, filled with the madness of despair. 
"Call you me a fool, and are ye wise? Judas has deceived you, 
do you hear me? Not Him betrayed he, but you wise men, 
you strong men, he sold unto infamy and death which will not 
end for time or eternity. Thirty pieces of silver! Yes, yes. 
But that is the price of your blood which is filthy as swill. Ah, 
Annas, aged and stupid Annas, why didst thou not give up 
another piece of silver, another obolus, for thou shalt go down 
into eternity coupled with thirty pieces of silver." 
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Judas confronts the cowed disciples and scorns them for their 
cowardice. He twits them with being alive while Jesus is dead, 
with speaking and walking, while He is silent and motionless, 
with having failed to make a stand for Him, with obeying Him 
when he commanded Peter to put up the sword. He prophesies 
to John that he would soon be kissing the cross on which Jesus 
was crucified. And leaving them he exclaims : 

"I am going to Him." 

A long time back, during his lonely walks, Judas had picked 
out the place where he meant to kill himself after the death of 
Jesus. It was on a tree high up on a hill above Jerusalem. 
There he hangs himself and swings over the city like a mon- 
strous fruit. Thus in two days, one after the other, Jesus of 
Nazareth and Judas Iscariot gave up their lives. 

That same evening all of the believers learned of the horrible 
fate of the Betrayer and the next day all Jerusalem knew it. 
Rocky Judea and green-clad Galilee learned of it; from one sea 
to the other sped the news of the death of the Traitor. Not 
swifter, not slower than Time, but step by step with it spread 
the news, and as there is no end to Time there will be no end to 
the story of the treason of Judas and his horrible death. All 
men, good and evil, will commit his infamous memory to oblo- 
quy, and among all nations forever, alone in his cruel fate will 
remain Judas the Betrayer. 

Leonid Andreyev undertakes the task of unveiling the mystery 
of "those blind and terribly seeing eyes," the secret of which 
to him was not less than that which lay in the Master's glance. 
He attempts to solve the riddle of such closeness of divine 
beauty to monstrous hideousness. 

Judas to him was a revolutionist. He insisted on carrying 
out his own "horrible visions." "Deceived by all," Judas made 
it his task to deceive all. It was his "horrible visions" which 
brought about that strange affection of the lonely, red-haired, 
one-eyed, cynical Judean for the Master whom he had sought all 
his life and finally found. Andreyev's Judas is a vindictive 
scorner of men, hating alike those who are "good" and treach- 
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erously weak, and those who are "evil" and frankly murderous. 
He, too, in his own way knew what was in man, and felt that 
those who cried "Hosannah!" to-day would shout "Crucify!" 
to-morrow. He yearned to have Jesus with himself against all. 

He wanted to prove to the Master that those disciples who to- 
day clamored for the first place at His right hand would be the 
first to leave Him on the morrow; that the people for whom He 
was willing to die would the very next day shout for His blood. 
Then Jesus might realize that Judas alone loved Him, and hav- 
ing failed to win Jesus alive, he betrayed Him to show Him the 
truth as he saw it. 

With Jesus dead, there remained to Judas only to follow Him. 
What, however, if even there He would not believe him? "But 
perhaps even there Thou wilt frown at Judas Iscariot. Wilt 
Thou not believe me ? Send me to Hell ? Then I shall go to 
Hell, and in the fire of Thy Hell I shall forge the iron, forge the 
iron to wreck Thy Heaven. Wilt Thou believe me then?" 

Singularly misshapen in body and soul, arrayed against man 
and the world, with a will as strong as Lucifer's, Judas, in An- 
dreyev's story, appears a stronger and more active character than 
the Master. The artist says amazingly little of Jesus. But he 
portrays Him as a "Rose of Lebanon," wonderfully gentle and 
guileless. Jesus passes through the story in silence, and only a 
tender echo of His wondrous words is audible somewhere afar 
off. It is from the hushed attitude of an impulsive Peter, from 
the ecstasy of John, the still adoration of the women and the 
agonized jealousy of an unloved Judas that we gather the compel- 
ling mastery of the Teacher's influence. 

Andreyev's Apostles are not much superior to the mob of 
Jerusalem. Peter, now dragging the thief Judas to the Master, 
and the next moment kissing him, now ready to die for Jesus, 
and shortly thereafter denying him, now ready to kill the Be- 
trayer, now almost persuaded to follow his passionate challenge 
— is all sincerity, impulse and life. 

Andreyev paints Peter's wonderful portrait in colors that rival 
the brush of Diirer. When Peter spoke, his words sounded 
solid and firm as if someone were nailing them to the wall. 
When Peter moved, or did anything, he made a noise that could 
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be heard afar off ; he called forth a response from the least re- 
sponsive things: the stony floor shook and growled under his 
footsteps, the doors trembled and banged, and the very air 
reverberated and roared. In the mountain crevices his voice 
woke an angry echo, and in the early morning, while they were 
fishing, it rolled over the somnolent and glistening waters, 
forcing a smile from the first timid rays of the sun. And that 
was perhaps why everybody loved Peter; on the faces of all 
others still rested the shadows of night; but his massive head, 
his powerful bare breast and freely swinging arms were already 
ablaze with the ruddy glow of the dawn. 

Less sympathetically Andreyev describes John — handsome, 
cold, immaculate, chaste, nervous, fragile, whose tears mingle 
alike with his wrath and joy. Matthew appears in the story a 
sedate, corpulent Hebrew, learned in the scriptures and senten- 
tious. Thomas, the doubting, is shown sternly and desperately 
matter-of-fact, and unimaginative to the point of stupidity. He 
demands to know the reason and to see the proof. He has 
no understanding for shades of distinction. He is a conscien- 
tious tailor taking the measure for a garment. Judas's double 
nature arouses in this positivist an insatiable curiosity which 
leads him to assume a semi-friendly attitude toward the strange 
Judean. It is Thomas who exposes the lying of Judas, and when 
reproached by him for his cowardliness, remarks : "But if we die 
who would spread the teachings of Jesus?" And Judas before 
committing suicide curses this unimaginative plodder: "Sterile 
and beggarly thou wilt be forever." 

The work of Andreyev is remarkable and stimulating. If it 
is not convincing, the fault lies not with his skill, but with the 
disinclination of the world to remould opinions and beliefs which 
have become the heritage of mankind. 

Archibald J. Wolfe. 
New York City. 



